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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


The Training Schools of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. 


How far this little candle throws its beams, 
So shows a good deed in a naughty world. 


I was passing the other day over Vauxhall- 
bridge, on my way to a factory which I wish- 
ed to visit, but not knowing its exact location, 
I stopped to interrogate a man who was look- 
ing, as I fancied, thoughtfully over the balus- 
trading at something on the bank of the 
river. 

“Can you tell me,” said I, “where the 
Belmont Works are?” 

Without taking his eyes off the object on 
which they were fixed— Do you see,” said 
he, “that great iron roof, like a railway sta- 
tion, running down to the water?—that is 
Price’s Patent Candle Factory.” 

Seeing him still looking intently upon the 
water-side, | ventured to ask him what he was 
looking at. 

‘‘ There, at the African Blockading Squad- 
ron.” 

«‘T don’t understand you,” said I. 


“Do you see,” said he, “ those lighters, out 
of which the crane is swinging great barrels? 
Those barrels contain palm-oil; palm-oil is 
made on the slave-coast. It pays his mighty 
highness Jambo-jibbery-Jee better to set his 
niggers to work making palm-oil than to sell 
them asslaves. That’s it,” said he; * and [ll 
back these lighters to stop that infernal traffic 
before all her majesty’s cruisers in the Bight 
of Benin.” 

“ They make the candles, [ suppose, then,” 
said I, ‘* out of this oil?” 


“ Yes,” he rejoined, ‘and every candle of 
’em that’s burnt helps to put out a slave.” 


Odd as this opinion might appear, I could 
not help feeling the weight of it, as I witness- 
ed, half an hour afterwards, the enormous 
consumption of this produce of negro labour 
in this immense establishment. The old 
mould-tallow-candle is a familiar thing, simple 
of construction and noisome of smell; but, 
like most other simple and imperfect inven- 
tions, which satisfied well enough the wants 
of our fathers, it has given way to modern 
science, and a Price’s Patent Candle, the pro- 
duct of chemical science and mechanical in- 
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genuity, is fast driving it from the parlour into} would imagine you were looking at some na- 

the kitchen. tional school—long rows of girls in pinafores 
The works of this company at Vauxhall| are preparing the wicks for the boys. 

are as interesting as anything of a similar| It is not to witness the production of material 

kind to be seen in London. It is not my pur-| lights, however, that I have brought my reader 


pose here to dwell at length upon what I saw 
there, but some things in the factory struck 
me so forcibly, in my slippery, greasy walk 
through it, that I cannot help noting them. 
The first mechanical process of the manufac- 


down with me into the back settlements of 
Lambeth, but to show them the kindling of a 
moral illumination, which it is to be hoped 
will throw its beams far and wide. 

Of the many great and pregnant questions 


ture is to separate by pressure the soft oleic | which England is asking herself at the present 
acid from the hard stearic acid which is to| moment, one of the most important is, how to 
compose the future candles. ‘This is done by | counteract the evils arising from the congre- 
spreading layers of the palm-oil, thick as lard, | gation of vast numbers of working men and 
upon square pieces of hair matting ; these are| children which are brought about by our ma- 
placed one upon another, and then subjected | nufacturing system ; how to give a right direc- 
to a great pressure, which effects the desired | tion and healthy tone of thought to the indus- 
separation, The first process I came upon|trial armies which the progress of material 
was the spreading of these great pieces of| wealth is rapidly organizing, either to build 
brown bread and butter. Piece after piece| up on a still firmer foundation civilized socie- 
was turned out by an elephantine machine, | ty, or else utterly to destroy it. 

and piled in platefuls by attendant boys.| The legislature, recognizing the desperate 
That there was a tea-party of giants at hand, | evils likely to arise to the state from the breed- 
an imaginative person might well conclude. | ing up of an operative class in ignorance and 


But in the next room there were no giants, 
although a giant’s feast was clearly indicated 
by the arrangements of the place. Across the 


vice, has forced upon the manufacturers of the 
great staples of cotton and woollen, an educa- 
tion bill, which provides for the children em- 


great hall ran rows of vast wooden vats—fit 
teacups for the gigantic “ prog.” ‘These were 
filled with the prepared candle composition. 
High above head, great steam-pipes were sus- 
pended in the air, which dipped down into| The loom and the spindle occupy but a small 
each vat a great snake-like iron tube, which! proportion of the teeming millions of the horn- 
took a coil in the bottom of the contained | handed artisans; Parliament cannot legislate 
composition ; and, at the will of the attendant, | for the thousands of heterogeneous factories 
spat out from its mouth a nimble and hissing | which employ the major portion of the labour 
tongue of steam. In this manner all the vats| of the country. If the main army of workers 
are made to boil—a process which it would | is to be saved from moral and physical degra- 
otherwise be hard to accomplish, for if the| dation, it must be by its own voluntary efforts, 
| heat were applied on the outside in the man-| seconded by the good-will and hearty codpe- 
ner of fire, silver would be the cheapest metal | ration of its captains—the master manufac- 
in which the stearic acid could be boiled. turers. The brightest example of this volun- 
Up-stairs the visiter sees a railroad travers-|tary codperation that we have yet heard of, 
ed by innumerable carriages in the shape of| exists at the factory to which I have paid with 
candle-moulds, which at one end take in the| my readers such a flying visit. 
liquid ; and, after a long journey by way of| A report, penned by Mr. James Wilson, 
a process, turn out the passengers, in|one of the managers and proprietors of this 
the form of “patent candles.” Batch after) factory, detailing the rise and progress of the 
batch of these trains are constantly arriving | schools attached to it, has lately been circula- 
at the terminus, and tura out their thousands | ting from hand to hand, and charming every 
like the Greenwich railway on a fair-day. one who reads it, both by the simplicity of its 
The Night-light Factory is a separate build-| style and the deeply interesting nature of its 
ing, situated at some little distance. An iron} contents; it reads more like the narrative of 
roof of seventy feet span covers in an immense | some Robinson Crusoe, creating around him 
apartment, divided in the centre by a partition, ja little intellectual and moral world out of a 
on one side of which a little army of boys, in| barren waste of mind and manners, rather 
clean blouses and caps, work away merrily at|than a sober document in answer to certain 
the manufacture of the Albert and Child's} queries of shareho!ders, 
night-lights ; some punching out card-boards, As it would be impossible to do justice to 
some punching out tin, some fixing the wicks,|its merits without quoting largely from it, I 
some filling in the card-board cups with stear-| will do so, without the slightest fear of weary- 
in. On the other side of the partition you|ing my readers, It commences by saying :— 


ployed in those mills at least two hours a day 
schooling. The insufficiency of this measure, 
as regards the aggregate working population 
of the kingdom, must, however, be obvious. 
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“‘The schools began in a very humble way yl al hour’s notice, to take the first that came 


by half-a-dozen of our boys hiding themselves | to hand, 


behind a bench two or three times a week, 


Some of these would be quite care- 
less ; and, as the night-light work is very deli- 


after they had done their day’s work and had cate, even a single thoroughly careless boy 


their tea, to practise writing on scraps of|c 


can doa great deal of mischief, and give a 


paper, with worn-out pens begged from the} good deal of trouble, before the fact of his be- 


counting-house. 
ment encouraged them, and as they persever- 


The foreman of their de parte | |ing so is sufficiently proved to cause his dis- 


| missal, This part of the day-school set us 


ed and were joined by others of the boys, he | free from the necessity of taking in boys whom 


begged that some rough movable desks might) we do not know. 


be made for them, When they had obtained 
these, they used to clear away the candle- 
boxes at night, and set up the desks, and thus 
work more comfortably than before, although 
still at great disadvantages as compared with 
working in any ordinary school-room, My 


brother encouraged them with some books as | 


prizes, and many who had been very back- 
ward improved much in reading and writing. 
The fact of the whole thing being the work 
of the boys themselves seemed to form so large 
a part of its value that we carefully abstained 
from interfering in it further than by these 
presents of books for prizes, and of copy-books, 
spelling-books, and testaments, and by my 
being (but not till long after the commence- 
ment, and after being much pressed, and being 
assured that it would cause no restraint) 
always present at the school-meetings to give 
them the sanction of authority, but taking 
no more active part than hearing the most 
backward boys their spelling.” 

This little self-sown seed, carefully watched 
and tended by an indulgent and conscientious 
master, has grown at length into the goodly 
tree—the dozen boys have multiplied into a 
humming school of five hundred and twelve 
factory children ; and a spacious school-room, 
with a chaplain and a schoolmaster, have 

_ taken the place of the furtive hidings behind 
the benches. The various steps by which 
this rapid development was brought about, 
form the subject matter of the report, which 
we shall follow as closely as we can. 

The first care of Mr. Wilson was to clear 
out an old store-room for the children, which 
he did at considerable expense to himself. 
This was in the winter of 1848, In this room 
the children gathered every evening. ‘They 
soon found out, however, that self-government 
would not answer, and by general consent all 
authority was placed in the hands of their pro- 
tector. 

The establishment of the day-school was 
the next step, and this arose out of the exigen- 


cies of the manufactory, and its result was of | 


great importance in an economic point of view 
to the shareholders, The demand for night- 
lights, it appears, is very variable, and some- 


Except in very particular 
| cases, even boys old enough to work are, on 
first coming on the place, : sent into the day- 
| school, if only for a week or two, as, if they 
should happen to be incorrigibly careless, the 
discovery of this is made there at much less 
expense than that at which it would be made 
in the factory. 

“For the sake of getting money to carry 
home, and partly on account of the supposed 
great advance in life, the poor boys are very 
eager to leave the school, to which they come 
at nine in the morning, to work for five hours, 
for the factory, to which they must come at 
six in the morning, to work for just twice as 
long. ‘This eagerness is, I think, a rule quite 
without exception, even in severe winter wea- 
ther. The fact of his having at his disposal 
so great a prize for good conduct, as the send- 
ing a boy down to work, gives to the master 
much greater power over them than that pos- 
sessed in an ordinary school,” 

I was kindly shown the day-school in my 
journey over the factory. There were about 
eighty scholars under examination by boys a 
little older than themselves, all under the con- 
trol of a school-master. I was quite struck 
with the sharpness of the little urchin who 
acted as domine nearest to me; with his calf 
twisted round the leg of his high stool, he 
seemed to exercise as much control, and to 
excite as much emulation by his rapid and 


eager questions, as the supervising master 
himself, 





(Conclusion next week.) 


—_—-_-— 


NARROW ESCAPE, 


Charles P. Davis, son of Capt. Charles M. 
Davis, of this city, recently from a voyage to 
the East Indies, met with a most remarkable 
adventure, while lying in the River Hoogly, 
last fall. He was attached to the ship John 
Merrick, Capt. Stevens, bound from Calcutta 
to London. ‘The ship had dropped down the 
river to a large island not far from its mouth, 
called Sagua, or Tiger Island—and having 
been informed that deer were to be found quite 
numerous on the island, Davis, with the ship’s 
pilot, the skipper of the lighter, one other white 


times very sudden, and as it is necessary that| man, and four natives, went ashore to hunt for 


they should be made immediately before sale, 
large demands for children were constantly 





them, each armed with a gun. 
hour’s ramble, they got sight of the heads and 


being made upon the neighbourhood, who were | antlers of a number of deer, which were feeding 
returned to the streets when the orders were|on the opposite side of a hollow, behind a 


executed, 


To remedy this the day-school was | thicket or jungle of low brush wood. 


Con- 


started, into which the children are returned | cealed by this jungle, the hunters were creep- 


as soon as discharged, 
are now wanted, they 


When fresh hands} ing stealthily in single file, towards the game, 
are selected from those} when Davis was startled by the cry of “ tiger 
who have been most ‘aaaiin to their studies. 


massa,” from one of the natives, and turned 


* Before we had this sort of nursery-ground| his head just in time to see the glaring eyes 


io the factory, we were ofien obliged, as the}ofa monstrous Bengal tiger, that with “claws able to the Association, 
calls of the work for new boys were made at} outspread and mouth wide open, was coming | Department, a system of meteorological obser- 





Afier a half 





down upon him, having made a flying leap 
from the contiguous jungle. Instantly the 
jaws of the fierce animal were closed upon his 
arm near the shoulder, but fortunately the 
stock of the gun was taken into its mouth in 
connection with the arm, whereby the limb 
was in a measure saved from harm. The 
huge beast did not stand for trifles, but trotted 
away with him. gun and all, as easily as a cat 
would carry off a mouse. Davis grappled the 
animal’s throat with his left hand, but he might 
as well have seized the gambrill of an ox, or 
an iron bar, for all the harm he could do him; 
at the same time he shouted lustily for his 
companions to shoot at the tiger, but fearing 
that the shots might take effect upon himself 
instead of the beast, they forebore. His own 
gun, however, proved his salvation, for the 
barrel, which extended its whole length from 
one side of the tiger’s mouth, occasionally 
digging into the ground, induced the animal 
at length to drop him, for the purpose, appa- 
rently, of taking a better hold. At this in- 
stant, a ball from a well-aimed piece of one 
of Davis’s comrades, struck the tiger, wound- 
ing him severely, and, with a roar that made 
the echoes ring again, he darted into the 
thicket, and they saw no more of him. Davis’s 
arm was lacerated severely, and it bled so 
profusely, that before they could get him to 
the river he fainted. His comrades hurried 
with him on board the English ship Monarch, 
which was lying in the stream, and which had 
a surgeon on board, where the proper reme- 
dies restored him to consciousness, and his 
wounds were dressed so that in a few days he 
was enabled to attend to his duties on ship- 
board. ‘The deep scars and blackened inden- 
tations on his arm, still give evidence of the 
fearful grip of the tiger—and he will carry 
them to his grave.-—Portland Adv. 





Progress of Science in 1851. 
(Continued from page 411, Vol. XXV.) 


“In no department of science is there great- 
er enterprise displayed than in the department 
of meteorology. Under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution, stations are now being 
established in many parts of the country, each 
provided with proper instruments, regulated 
according to one standard, Under the direc- 
tion of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, a very complete system 
for meteorological observations has been ex- 
tended, by Prof. Guyot, over the whole State. 
At the meeting of the American Association 
at Albany, a committee was appointed, and 
instructed to memorialize Congress, the Cana- 
dian Government, and the different State Le- 
gislatures, in regard to the immediate exten- 
sion of the system now making, under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution. A 
letter was also read at this meeting of the 
Association from the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
offering to coéperate with the Association, in 
regard to this subject, and to establish a sys- 
tem of observations, at such of the posts be- 
longing to the Company as might seem desir- 
By order of the War 
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vations is maintained at all the U, S. military 
stations, under the supervision of the Surgeon- 
General of the army; and measures are now 
on foot to provide for a set of observations by 
the keepers of all light-houses on the American 
coast, under the direction of the Treasury 
Department. The instruments supplied to 
many of the stations established by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, embrace a thermometer, 
barometer, hygrometer, rain and snow guage, 
and wind vane, all carefully compared, and of 
uniform construction, At some stations, hour- 
ly observations are maintained, and at all 
others observations three times a day. At 
many of the stations, the observations embrace 
the following particulars:—The phase of the 
moon, the barometrical indication, the height 
of the thermometer, direction and force of the 
wind, the plants in flower, the migratory birds 
first seen, the state of the psychrometer, the 
amount of vapour or humidity, the state of the 
rain guage, the state of cloudiness, with notes 
on the various kinds of clouds visible. 

“ Active measures, in relation to meteoro- 
logical science, have recently been taken by 
various foreign governments. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain, having greatly enlarged 
its system of meteorological observations, and 
wishing to extend it still further, in November 
last invited the codperation of the United 
States therein. To this official invitation the 
American authorities have favourably respond- 
ed, and have also suggested the propriety of 
including the sea as well as the land, and of 
enlisting in the meteorological field the volun- 
tary codperation of the commercial, as well 
as the aid of the naval marines, not only of 
England and the United States, but of other} 
maritime nations. Lieut. Maury, on the part | 
of the United States, and Gen. Sir John Bur- 
goyne, on the part of Great Britain, have been 
entrusted with the charge of the work; and a 
committee of conference, composed of repre- 
sentives of several nations, has also been re- 
quested to make arrangements for carrying | 
out this universal system of observations. The 
English Government have determined to ex-| 
tend the system of meteorological observations | 
over the whole of their vast empire, and, to 
aid in this movement, the East India Company 
and the Trinity Board have agreed to lend 
their influence and assistance. In addition to 
this, letters have recently been sent, by Lord 
Palmerston and by the Colonial Office, to all 
British Consuls, requesting their codperation 
in the collection of data in regard to a theory 
of storms, a work under the charge of Col. 
teed. By discoveries recently made, parti- 
cularly at St. Helena, it has been found that 
there is a tidal movement of the air, in obedi- 
ence to the movements of the moon, answer- 
ing to the tides of the ocean, and pointing its 
apex to that luminary, thus serving to illus- 
trate, in another aspect, the sublime simplicity 
of nature’s laws, 

« ‘The Smithsonian Institution has published, 
for the use of those who take part in the sys- 
tem of meteorological observations, a series of 
minute directions, prepared by Prof. Guyot. 
It occupies forty octavo pages, with wood-cut 
representations of the instruments, and two 
lithographic engravings, to illustrate the differ- 
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ent forms of clouds, and to facilitate their no- 


tations in the journals, in accordance with the 
nomenclature adopted by meteorologists. A 
set of tables has also been furnished for cor- 
recting the barometrical observations, on ac- 
count of variations of temperature.” 

“ The British Surveyors in the North Ame- 
rican Provinces have adopted the longitude of 
the Observatory in Cambridge, as the zero for 
constructing their maps and charts, being sat- 
isfied that the longitude of that point is better 
known than any other on this continent. To 
facilitate an important object, mutually advanta- 
geous to the United States and Great Britain, 
in determining the longitude of various places 
on the coast, a telegraphic communication has 
been established between the Observatory at 
Cambridge and Halifax. This communication 
is now complete, and is effected by a single 
battery, through a space of seven hundred and 
seventy miles, by the course of the wires, and 
the transit of a star at either of those places is 
distinctly recorded at the other. These ope- 
rations are in connection with the U. S. Coast 
Survey, and they promise valuable results, in 
affording a greater security to navigators, on 
a long line of coast much frequented by Ame- 
rican vessels, 

** Among the other topics of interest, related 
to astronomy, which have occurred during the 
past year, Foucault’s experiment, on the rota- 
tion of the plane of simple pendulum’s vibra- 
tion, has excited universal attention. In regard | 
to this experiment, Prof. Airy, in his address 
before the British Association, says, ‘ It is cer- 
tain that M. Foucault’s theory is correct; but 
it is also certain that careful adjustments, or 
measures of defect of adjustment, are neces- 
sary to justify the deduction of any valid in- 
ference. For want of these, the experiment 
has sometimes failed.’ ” 

‘“‘ Several important movements, favourable | 
to the interests of geological science, were 
made in the United States during the year 
1851. The Legislature of Pennsylvania, at | 
their last session, appropriated thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars for the resumption and completion 
of the geological survey of that State, which 
was suspended some years since, on account 
of financial embarrassments. The survey has | 
been again entrusted to Prof. H. D. Rogers, 
and during the past summer has been actively 
prosecuted. Considering the position and) 
mineral wealth of Pennsylvania, this survey 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most important 
ever carried on in this country. 

‘‘ The Illinois Legislature have passed a law 
authorizing a geological and mineralogical 
survey of that State, and appropriated three | 
thousand dollars for that object, each year, till 
the survey be completed. 

“A bill, authorizing a geological survey of| 
North Carolina, has been passed by the Le- 
gislature of that State, with an appropriation 
for carrying the same into effect. Dr. Ebe- 
nezer Emmons, of Williams College, formerly 
Geologist to the State of New York, has been 
appointed to the superintendence of the work, 

“A geological survey of Indiana has been 
recommended, by the Governor of that State, 
to the Legislature.” 

——=— 
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For “ ‘The Friend.” 
Some Singular Phenomena of Vision. 


Few persons comparatively, have ever 
thought how it is that we see single images 
of objects with two eyes. Any one may sat- 
isfy himself, by trial, that the images of solid 
objects seen by the two eyes are quite different 
from each other. The picture upon the retina 
of the right eye, has more of the right side of 
the object than is visible to the left eye, which 
sees on the other hand, more of the left side 
of the object than is visible to the right eye. 
Yet when we look steadily with both eyes, the 
two images coalesce, and we actually see more 
of the object than would be possible with a 
single eye. 

We only see one point of an object single 
and distinct at the same instant, the others 
being indistinct and double. But the two eyes, 
with the rapidity of lightning run over every 
part of the object, uniting the two images of 
each point in succession, and thus producing a 
general and apparent coalescence of the two 
images, 

It is this effort to converge the axis of the 
two eyes, so as to direct them to the same 
point in distance, that gives us an actual per- 
ception of the visible distance of objects. When 
we look with one eye only, we can judge of 
the distance of an object in no other way, than 
by comparison with others whose distance is 
known, or by the general effect of light and 
shade, as we judge of the merit of a picture 
painted on a plane surface. But the muscular 
effort we make in converging our eyes so as 
to fix them on a given object, is the subject of 
distinct consciousness, and must be classed 
with the perceptions of sense. 

When we look at a solid body placed within 
a short distance, the difference of the images 
seen by the two eyes is very striking; and the 
fact of our seeing with both eyes more of its 
surface than is actually visible to either of 
them, is very manifest. 

It is this fact which gives to our visual per- 
ceptions the boldness of relief in which objects 
stand forth from each other—a relief which it 
is the great effort of the art of painting to 
imitate. 

If, then, two small pictures of the same ob- 
ject—one as seen by the right eye, and the 
other as seen by the left—be placed side by 
side at the distance of five or six inches from 
us, and the eyes by a strong and steady effort 
be directed to a point an inch or two nearer 
the eye than the pictures, the two pictures will 
coalesce in the direction of that point; the 
eyes being kept steadily at the same focal dis- 
tance, will rapidly move from point to point of 
the pictures, each point coalescing at the mo- 
ment it becomes the object of attention ;—the 
right eye will see all on the right side of the 
right hand picture, and the left eye all on the 
left side of the left hand picture,—so that the 
eflect is exactly that of looking at the solid 
object which the pictures represent, The 
vividness with which the apparition of the 
solid object thus rises up before the eye, is 
as startling as it is wonderful, and must be 
realized in order to be at all understood, 

It is only by a great effort that this effect 
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the aid of two short tubes, to confine the vis- 
ion of each eye to its own picture, it is with a 
little practice easy to be seen, 

An instrument for this purpose is sold in 
the shops, under the name of the Stereoscope ; 
and the appearances it exhibits, are as curious 
and interesting as they are novel. By a pro-| 
per combination of dissimilar plane figures, | 
solids of various forms are made to rise up as 
if from the plane surface before us, and figures | 
of animals and plants appear as boldly in 
relief, as if we were gazing at the originals 
themselves, 
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(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
LOVE OF JESUS. 


As when a child secure from harms | 
Hangs at the mother’s breast, 

Safe folded in her anxious arms, 
Receiving food and rest ; 


And while, through many a painful path, 
The travelling parent speeds, 

‘The fearless babe with passive faith 
Lies still, and yet proceeds. 


Should some short start his quiet break, 
He fondly strives to fling 

His little arms about her neck, 
And closer sceins to cling ; 


Poor child! maternal love alone 
Preserves thee first and last ; 

Thy parent’s arms, and not thy own, 
Are those that hold thee fast. 


So souls that would to Jesus cleave, 
And hear His secret call, 

Must every fair pretension leave, 
And let the Lord be ail; 


“ Keep close to me, thou helpless sheep,” 
The Shepherd softly cries; 

“ Lord, tell me what ’tis close to keep,” 
The listening sheep replies. 


can be produced by the unaided eye; but by ing, then attended Shrewsbury weck-day | for Friends who live in Montgomeryshire and 
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meeting. This was composed of two persons | Merionethshire. 
beside William, and two Friends who accom. | five women; and about the half of them could 
panied him. Attending Newdale and Wolver- | neither speak nor understand English. They 
hampton meetings, he went back to Birming-| spoke to the [business] in Welsh, which left 
ham to the Quarterly Meeting held there. |me but in an awkward circumstance. I had 


There were but five men and 


Leaving Birmingham on Sixth-day, he rode|some remarks to drop to them, which were 


to Worcester, twenty-six miles. On arriving | interpreted to those that could not understand. 
at this last place, he wrote, «1 feel myself like | It made it so discouraging to me, that I return- 
a poor, worn-out creature. A little fatigue|ed to Henry Owen’s that evening, without 
seems quite to overdo me, either as to the | having another meeting in the place, which I 
attendance and exercise of meetings, or tra-|had had some prospect of. I was told that 
velling on horseback. To-morrow is their|there were very few of the neighbours who 
Monthiy Meeting at this place, and Third|could understand any English. Rested on 
and Fourth-days their Quarterly Meeting for|Sixth-day. On Seventh, rode to Llanidloes, 
Friends of Worcestershire and Hertfordshire. | and slept at an inn. On First-day, the 14th, 
On First-day, the 30th, their Monthly Meeting | was at their meeting with the few members 
at the close of the first meeting. At six |and some others, in which I had public ser- 
o’clock, came on that for worship; on Third-| vice, and [some] were tendered by the power 
day, the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers aud | accompanying the testimony I had to bear. 
Elders; and on Fourth-day, that for business. | There is a seed that is easier reached amongst 
These were all preceded by meetings for wor- | these poor lonely few, than where they live in 
ship; but they were as exercising, dark, trying | greater plenty, both as to the enjoyment of 
scasons, as ever I met with. I was en-| temporal blessings, and the privileges of socie- 
tirely shut up, except in that on Fourth-day,|ty. After meeting, rode to Joan Bowen’s, at 
a few words, and in the meetings for business, | Pails. On Third-day morning, set off for 
some matter of communication. On Fifth-day,|Brecken, twenty-eight miles. It proved a 
went to Broomyard, and had a meeting in the rainy day, and we got there in the evening 
evening with two men and five women mem-|a while before dark. Here Friends have to 
bers, and a few neighbours that came in. It|quarter at a public house, there being no 
was to some good degree of satisfaction, On| family of Friends living in the town or neigh- 
Sixth-day, I went to Leominster, and had a|bourhood. ‘The Half Year’s meeting [at this 
meeting at six in the evening. Here I was| place] held two days. By candle-light on the 
helped. On Seventh-day, rode to Joan Bow- | evening of the last day, a public meeting [was 
en, in Radnorshire. On First-day, attended | held] for the town’s people in the town hall. 
the meeting called the Pails, and at five in the|On Sixth-day, rode to Peter Price’s, near 
evening, had an appointed meeting, to which| Neath. Having been much unwell the even- 
many of the neighbours came—as many as| ing and night before, this was a hard day’s 
could well get in the house, It proved a time | work, thirty-two miles, Here I had to tarry 
open for the doctrines of Truth, Slept at this | for some days.” 


valuable Welsh woman’s house, who enter-| Of this friend Peter Price, with whom Wil- 







































“Thy whole dependence on me fix; 
Nor entertain a thought, 

Thy worthless schemes with mine to mix 
But venture to be nought ; 


“ Fond self-direction is a rock— 
Thy strength, thy wisdom flee, 

When thou art nothing in thyself, 
Thou then art close to me.” 


———— 


“ There is in every human heart 

Some not completely barren part, 

Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow; 

To plant, to watch, to water there, 

This be our duty, this our care.” 


——— 


For ‘** The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 413, Vol. XXV.) 


William continued industriously attending 
meetings. He was first at Coventry, then at 
Birmingham, then at Chudwick Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Dudley. ‘There were but six men 
in attendance at this last place, although the 
Monthly Meeting is composed of three meet- 
ings, two of them preparative meetings, and 
not situated more than five miles off. After 
this he was at Coalbrookdale Monthly Meet- 


tained me with hearty good kindness, She|liam Jackson was comfortably resting for a 
is the widow of Reece Bowen, who has been | few days, the following interesting circumstance 
dead about five years. Thomas Rogers and|is narrated in a letter from a Friend who tra- 
wife live at her house, and occupy her farm.|velled in England on a religious visit a few 
On Second-day, rode to Llanidloes, twenty- years since. 

four miles, and had a meeting in the evening] ‘We came from thence into Glamorgan- 
at six o’clock. Slept ata public house. There|shire to the house of our dear worthy friend 
are but three members of our Society here,| Hannah Price. She is a minister, and in her 
with a little girl, On Third-day, rode forty| 86th year. Herson Josephis anelder. They 
miles, to Doctor Henry Owen, at [Llwyn-y-|are altogether a lovely family, and reminded 
gwrit]; but four members there. Sat with|me of the ‘household of Narcissus,’ and of 
them in their week-day meeting, on Fourth-|*Grandmother Lois.’ The family relate a 
day. There were three or four neighbours|yery remarkable circumstance which took 
came in, and feeling an openness toward hav-| place with Peter Price their father, Hannah 
ing another meeting, and more of the neigh-| Price’s husband. He was the son of a very 
bours [at it], it was appointed at six o’clock. | rigid Roman Catholic widow, and at the age 
To this there came about a dozen. I could | of fifteen, he and a sister were both taken ill 
not but admire how the way opened; the cur-|ofa fever. The sister died and was buried, 
rent of Gospel communication flowed at these | He too, as the family thought, was dead, but 
sittings, although there were divers at the last | the doctor said there were symptoms about him 
who could not understand the English tongue. | which seemed to indicate some glimmerings of 
The meetings were solid; and | believe that} life; and although the family several times 
those who could not understand the words did | prepared to lay him out, yet the doctor would 
fecl,—for they manifested it by their beha-|still say, he would rather they would defer 
viour, and shaking hands with me after meet- | his interment; and in that way they kept him 
ing. It seemed as if I had a reward for this| for thirty days! On the night before his re- 
day’s work sufficient for my long, fatiguing | vival, his mother felt impressed with the wish 
journey, over this rough and hilly country, | to place a small loaf of baker’s bread near him, 
beyond anything I had yet travelled over. On|/and in the morning when she came into his 
Filth-day, rode to Tyddyn-y-gareg, twelve| chamber, he was up, and the small loaf was 
miles. Here was held the Monthly Meeting| gone. He afterwards manifested very little 
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uneasiness except hunger ; and when he allud- 
ed to his sister, they told him that she had been tian Societies there are men and women of}! 
taken to her uncle’s, for the doctor had desired | this description. If we could suppose that | 
them not to tell him of her death. ‘ Ah!’|any body of professors of the Christian reli-| 
said he, ‘she is not there, for I saw her in|gion, was utterly destitute of vital members, | 
heaven!’ He could not be persuaded to tell| we must expect it would eventually become 
them what he had seen while he lay in that|a corrupt mass that would go to decay. But 
state, only, that he had seen heaven and hell.| where there are such sincere travailing souls, 
He said it was too awful for him to describe.|they are as salt tending to preserve the So- 
When arrived at manhood he went over to|ciety from corruption, and standing as way 
America, but when the war commenced he felt|marks to the young people who may be visited 
that he must not fight, and so returned to Eng-| by grace, and brought to seek after heavenly 
land. Soon after he became acquainted with|treasure. A mercy it must be to themselves 
Friends, joined the Society, and was always|and to their fellow members, that the Shep- | 
a very serious and exemplary character. He|herd of the universal church has made them 
told his family that he intended to leave in| what they are, and preserves them in love to 
writing, what he had seen, while he lay in that} Him, and desirous to see his cause prosper on 
state of seeming death; but he was taken so/the earth. ; 

suddenly ill, that it was not in his power to} The regenerated sons and daughters of 





We can have no doubt that in all the Chris- | little Sock. The beloved 
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disciple and apostle 
John was remarkable for holding up the doc- 
trine and practice of love as essential to the 
character of a disciple of Christ. He went 
so far as to say, “* Whosoever hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer ; and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him.” 

When George Fox and his fellow labourers 
had, under the Divine anointing, gathered into 
a Society those who had previously held the 
same principles, or who were convinced of the 
Truth through their ministry, they laboured 
to preserve them a compact body ; and when 
any rose up with opinions adverse to the tes- 
timonies of Truth as held by the Society, and 
disturbed the harmony, the spiritually-minded 
endeavoured to convince and restore them to 
the fellowship of their brethren. Our Saviour 
compared the kingdom of heaven to a net cast 





write. When he was expiring, the room was| Adam have never been wholly separated from 
so filled with melody, that his family thought|outward connection with superficial profes- 
their servants were singing a hymn, and sent|sors, and gathered into one visible church. 
to see, but there was no such thing, and the|The great multitude which no man could num- 
sweet melody continued to the utter astonish-|ber, which John beheld standing before the 
ment of all in the chamber; so that such a|throne and before the Lamb, clothed with 
saint might well leave a family of faith behind|white robes, and palms in their hands, had 
him.” come out of ali nations and kindreds, and 
people and tongues, having washed their robes 
Sie “The Peear* and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
e Friend. ' 
i ac There must have been many nations at that 
The Uniting Influence of Christian Love. period who had not heard of the outward com- 
Of whatever Christian society any are|ing of Christ in the flesh; yet there were many 
members, who have experienced the new| people among them who were obedient to the 
birth, and live under the government of the| measure of Divine light and grace furnished 
grace of God, they will love one another. If|them, or we cannot suppose that they could 
the great and constant desire of their hearts is| have washed their garments and made them 
to know and to do the Divine will, that they | white in the blood of the Lamb, They were 
may be found walking in the pathway toja multitude that no man could number, com- 
heaven, whenever they meet they have a feel-|posed of the righteous of all generations. 
ing of spiritual fellowship, of being children of|‘They were comparable to the wheat, and the 
the same Heavenly Father. They delight to|unregenerate and disobedient, to the tares ; 
speak to one another of the things that pertain|and while they lived together, the spirit and 
to their spiritual journey, and it is remarkable| the righteous example of the one, were a pro- 
how they agree and understand one another, |test and standing testimony against the other. 
in the essentials of their heavenly pilgrimage.| In the organization of the first Christian 
Those who have seen more clearly and fully | church, the strong were to bear the infirmities 
into the glorious gospel of our Lord Jesus|of the weak ; if any among them were over- 
Christ, while they feel bound to hold fast to|taken with a fault, those who were spiritual 





(To be continued.) 
a ee 


into the sea, which gathered of every kind, 
and they put the good into vessels, but cast 
the bad away. So it was then, and has ever 
been since with Friends, ‘Those who openly 
transgressed the principles and discipline were 
cast out, if they persisted in their errors, and 
refused to yield to the affectionate entreaties 
of their Friends. Still there have always been 
nominal members in connection with the liv- 
ing, as there was one who betrayed his Master 
among the Twelve. 

The introduction to our discipline says, 
“ As it hath pleased the Lord in these latter 
days, by his Spirit and power, to gather a 
people to himself, and releasing them from the 
impositions and teachings of men, to inspire 
them with degrees of the same universal love 
\and good will by which the dispensation of the 
Gospel was ushered in—these have been en- 
gaged to meet together to worship God in 
spirit, according to the direction of the holy 
Lawgiver ; as also for the exercise of a tender 
care over each other, that all may be preserv- 
ed in unity of faith and practice, answerable 
to the description which He the ever blessed 
Shepherd gave of his flock — by this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another,’ 

“For this important end, and as an exterior 





the Truth, as it has been displayed to their en-| were exhorted to restore such in the spirit of | hedge of preservation to us against the many 
lightened minds, and in no degree to_pulliate|meekness, considering themselves lest they |temptations and dangers, to which our situa- 


error in others, or to lower the precious stan-| also be tempted. If they could not be reclaim- 
dard placed in their hands by the Lord, to|ed, they were to be denied, and no fellowship 
hold forth in view of the nations, will never-|was to be had with them. But we have no 
theless rejoice in the sincerity and integrity | instance of a member being disowned, without 
which others evince for the same truth, as far| committing some overt act, incompatible with 
as it has been unfolded to them. ‘The pro-|the principles of Christianity. 


The living | 


tion in this world exposes us, rules for the 
government of the Society have been made 
and approved from time to time. In the ex- 
ercise whereof it is to be observed, that if any 
member be found in a conduct subversive of 
us order, or repugnant to the religious princi- 


portion of this character in the great mass of/ members laboured fervently to keep them of| ples and testimonies which we believe we are 
Christian professors, appears to be small, and | one heart and of one mind, and to present|entrusted with, for the preservation of truth 


the mixture of error or imperfect conception of every man perfact in Christ Jesus. They 


and righteousness in the earth, it becomes our 


the nature of the religion of regeneration, con- 
nected with the difficulty of discerning their | 
real standing, presents objections to those who 
feel the emptiness of all mere ceremonial per- 
formances, mingling with such in habits of close 


bore a decided testimony against those who} indispensable duty to treat with such in meek- 
caused divisions and offences among them, | mess and brotherly compassion, without unne- 
contrary to the doctrine which they had learn-\cessary delay or improper exposure ; accord- 
ed, and were to avoid them; and they strove | ing to the direction of our Lord to his church, 
to preserve the new society in the unity of the | Matt. xviii, 15, 16,17. This is the extent of the 





intimacy, lest they should be drawn into a com- | Spirit and the love of God. The apostle says Society’s censure against irreclaimable offend- 


promise of any truth or testimony of the gos- 
pel. But in their necessary intercourse, or'| 
their casual meeting, the milk of human kind- 
ness, and the Redeemer’s love will be recipro-| 
cated between such hearts ; they will greet and 





wish one another God speed in the path of 
holiness which leads to eterual life. 





to the Corinthians, “ Whereas there is among | ers ; they are disowned as members of our reli- 
you envying, and strife and divisions, are ye | gious community ; which is recommended to be 
not carnal, and walk as men? For while one | done in such a disposition of mind, as may con- 
saith I am of Paul, and another | am of Apol- | vince them, that we sincerely desire their reco- 
los, are ye not carnal?” ‘This was an evi-| very and restoration, considering ourselves, 
dence of their defection, and a warning against} lest we also be tempted.” 

a party spirit, that would rend and divide tle} The meetings for discipline have all dis- 
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shows, that when this service is attended to in 
uprightness and dedication of heart, with a 
single eye to the honour of our holy Head, 
and the help and edification of one another, 
an the love wherewith he has loved us, our 
assemblies are often favoured with his aid and 
direction. Friends are affectionately desired 
-and exhorted, to be diligent in the attendance 
of them; and when met, humbly seek to be 
clothed with the spirit of wesdom and charity; 
this will divest the mind of a dependence on 
our own strength and abilities, endue us with 
patience and condescension towards each other; 
and being preserved in fellowship agreeably to 
our Lord’s declaration, ‘One is your Master 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren,’ a quali- 
fication will be experienced in our several sta- 
tions and movements, to build up one another 
in that faith, which works by love to the puri- 
fying of the heart. So may we be living mem- 
bers of the church militant on earth; and in- 
habitants of that city which hath foundations, 
whose maker and builder the Lord is; know- 
ing indeed with exceeding joy, that great is He 
the Holy One of Israel in the midst of her.” 

On the revision of the discipline after the 
Hicksite schism, the following was adopted :— 
* Our Lord Jesus Christ graciously instructed 
his followers in the necessity of a strict ad- 
herence to his sacred precepts, that growing 
up into Him in all things, which is the head, 


they might be a compact body, edifying itself 


in love. ‘If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love.’ ‘This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you,’ It is therefore the judgment 
of this meeting, that if any in membership 
with us, should so far lose the sense of the 
nature and operation of divine love, the bond 
of Christian brotherhood, as to foment, en- 
courage or promote division or separation 
among us, or seek to beguile and draw away 
any of the members from a due subjection to 
the salutary order and discipline established 
in our religious society, they should be speed- 
ily treated with without partiality, in order for 
their instruction and recovery; and if they are 
not brought to such a sense of their miscon- 
duct as to condemn the same, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Monthly Meeting, they should be 
testified against.” 
—————— 
Letter from Richard Reynolds to a Boy at 
Ackworth School. 
Coalbrook Dale, Ninth month, 1794. 


Dear James,—lI have ofien, since I was at 
Ackworth, reflected on the privileges of the 


children who partake daily of the benefit of 


the Institution, and of the masters who feel the 
weight of the charge with which they are en- 
trusted, in a manner which the objects of theit 
care do not at present fully comprehend ; but 
I was glad to hear that many of them had so 
far considered it as to enter into engagements 
among themselves, to give their instructors 
and guardians the least possible trouble, as 
well as to example their school-fellows in ge- 
neral, in love and good conduct. | gave thy 
parents (who, with thy brothers and sisters, 
ure pretty well) an intimation to this purpose, 


tinct allotments of service; and as experience | agreeably with what I heard when I was with 





thee; and they hope thou wilt increase the 
pleasure they will have when they hear of thy 
health, by informing them more particularly, 
of the good resolutions and rules agreed to by 
so many ; and not only agreed to but adopted 
and. kept by all the rest as well as thyself. 

But to tell thee all the truth, dear James, 
this is not my only inducement in writing to 
thee at this time, A thought, which occurred 
while I was there, has so frequently revived 
in my recollection, since my departure, that I 
am willing to mention it in this manner to 
thee, hoping it will be received as proceeding 
from that love which desires thy happiness, as 
well as that of every other member of the nu- 
merous family at Ackworth School. 

The general appearance and deportment of 
the children at the meetings for worship were 





unexceptionable ; and I have no doubt, many 
of their minds were duly impressed with the 
truth of what they had been taught and be- 
lieved, that God is a Spirit, and that they who 
worship him aright, must worship him in spi- 
rit and in truth; but whether the minds of all 
were so duly and deeply impressed, I presume 
may be questioned without breach of charity. 

The painful appearance of drowsiness, which 
as I understood, was unusual, requires no fur- 
ther animadversion, But if we do not sleep, 
yet, if by an indolent manner of sitting, look- 
ing about, or by gestures and motions incon- 
sistent with the solemnity of the occasion, we 
betray unconcernedness of mind which might 
grieve the rightly exercised amongst those 
who behold us; or if under an orderly out- 
ward appearance, we indulge thoughts on our 
outward engagements (which might be proper 
and even necessary at another time) and much 
more, if we admit such as would be wrong at 
any time, we not only miss the benefit we 
might hope to receive, but we trespass against 
God, who seeth the heart, at a time when we 
profess to be worshipping him. What would 
be our feelings, if every thought we admitted 
whilst we are sitting in silence, were to be 
uttered audibly to the whole congregation? 
Should we not blush with shame at their folly ; 
or with guilt if they were worse than foolish? 
And is not the God, before whom we present 
ourselves as his worshippers, a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart? Yea, 
all that we think, is spoken in the ear of the 
Lord; and how awful is the consideration! 
Let it sink deep in thy heart, dear James; 
and forget it not, when thou art about to as- 
semble with others in public or private wor- 
ship, or in those more secret opportunities of 
retirement, which, I trust, thou seekest, at 
times when no human eye beholds thee. That 
God is ever present—and not only our words 
and our actions, but our most secret thoughts 
are manifest to and constantly observed by 
him, are truths to which we cannot too often 
advert; and which, if rightly attended to, 
would have a salutary effect on our conduct, | 
out of meetings as well as in them; and || 
hope thou wilt cordially accept this earnest | 
and aflectionate recommendation of them to 
thy frequent remembrance, 

From thy true friend, 
Ricuarp Reynoups. 





For “ The Friend.” 
A RIGHT JUDGMENT. 


While there is no cause, however good, that 
may not be advocated in an unenlightened 
and unauthorized zeal, and no error, however 
great, that may not find either wilful or igno- 
rant abettors, it is no evidence against the 
truth itself, that some may have espoused its 
cause in their own wills, and therefore have 
not been crowned; and no justification of the 
countenance and support of error, that some 
may have missed their way in their endea- 
vour to oppose and correct it, by leaning to 
their own understandings, And if, in our 
search after truth, we allow our view of the 
thing itself to be confounded with the incon- 
sistency of its unqualified advocates, our sight 
will remain dim, and our judgment biased ; 
for it is only by keeping a single eye to the 
manifestation of light 7 ourselves that we 
shall be favoured with clearness of vision, 
and enabled to judge righteous judgment. 
Therefore, if we are the children of the light, 
let us walk im the light, waiting patiently for 
the dawning of the day, and the arising of the 
day-star in our hearts, judging nothing before 
the time when He shall come who bringeth 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
maketh manifest the secrets of the hearts. 


(ee 


Judging in Meetings —* Friends, do not 
judge one another in meetings, ye that do mi- 
nister in the meetings ; for your so doing hath 
hurt the people, both within and without, and 
ye have brought yourselves under their judg- 
ment. Your judging one another in the mect- 
ings, hath emboldened others to quarrel, and 
judge you also in the meetings ; and this hath 
been all out of order, and the church order 
also. Now if ye have anything to say to any, 
stay till the meeting be done, and then speak 
to them in private between yourselves, and do 
not lay open one another’s weakness ; for that 
is weakness, and not wisdom to do so. For 
your judging one another in meetings, hath 
almost destroyed some Friends and distracted 
them. This is for want of love, that beareth 
all things, and therefore let it be amended. 
No more but my love. 

“Friends, if any among you have movings 
to do any service for the Lord, when they 
have done it, let them return again with speed 
to their habitations, and there serve the Lord 
in their generation; that no slothfulness may 
be amongst you. But all keep in diligence, 
that no occasion may be given to any to speak 
evil of the Truth; but that ye may answer 
that of God in all. So give no offence; for 
wo is to those by whom offences do come— 
yet quench not the Spirit."—G. Foz, 

— 

Plotinus, an illustrious Platonic philosopher, 
was born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in the 
year 204. ‘The Romans paid great regard to 
him, and many of the Senators became his 
disciples, ‘The contempt he had for all world- 
ly things, was the reason why he would not 
have his picture drawn; and when his disci- 
ple Amcleus was urgent with him upon this 
head, “Is it not cuough,” said he, “to drag 
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after us whithersoever we go, that image in{knowledge, and pure and classical composi- 


which Nature has shut us up? Do you think 
we should likewise transmit to future ages an 
image of that image, as a sight worthy of at- 
tention? I look upon my body merely as a 
prison, from which it would be my supreme 
happiness to be freed.” He died aged 66 
years, in a most noble manner.—A Scrap 
JSrom History. 
weenie 
To do that which is wrong in order to avoid 
danger, is to sink the ship for fear of pirates. 
es 
* Transact business with men of the world, 
like a person in a shower of rain, staying no 
longer than is indispensably necessary.”’— 


Cecil. 
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We enter this week upon a new volume of 


“The Friend.” The volumes which have 
preceded it, have not, we think, lessened in 
value, as they increased in number, and we 
feel little apprehension on this score for the 
future. We are supported by willing and 
able coadjutors, anxious for the continued suc- 
cess of our journal; and the number and 
punctuality of our subscribers place us above 
anxiety as to the support it is receiving. Yet 
a large proportion of our early subscribers 
have been removed by death and other 
changes, and there is room we think, for a 
considerable addition to our subscription list, 
from among the younger members of our So- 
ciety, who are attached to the cause which 
we advocate, and who desire its prosperity. 
To such as these we therefore address our- 
selves, soliciting their subscriptions ; and, hav- 
ing printed some additional copies of the 
present number for free distribution, request 
our friends who think well of our past labours, 
to aid us in spreading them among them. 

The present time appears to us to be well 
suited for making such an effort to increase 
the list of subscribers at a distance. The new 
Postage Law which goes into operation on the 
first of next month, so reduces the cost, when 


the postage is prepaid, as materially to lessen | 


the expense of a weekly periodical. Under 
these circumstances, we trust our friends both 
in the city and country, will endeavour to in- 


duce the young people in their neighhourhood | 


who are not already on our list, to take the 
paper. 
“The Friend” has now been in existence 


for a quarter of a century, and contains the | 
fullest record extant of the eventful history of 


the Society of Friends in this country during 
that period. There must be many imperfect 
sets in the families of our old subscribers, 
deficient perhaps in a few volumes, or a few 
numbers, which may yet be made complete by 
applying at our office. Some numbers of the 
old volumes are out of print, and for these 
volumes a liberal price will be paid by our 
publisher, 

As a repository of useful and entertaining 












tention and energies, whether mere mischief or 
more open wickedness, is a matter of direct 
interest to every member of the community. 
The democratic character of the political in- 
stitutions of this country, and the constant 
fluctuation in our social circles, make all par- 
ticipate more or less directly in the welfare of 
every class, and render the relative position of 
each, to acertain degree uncertain. The whole 
world is in a peculiar and critical condition. 
There are manifold causes in operation whose 
energies are most sensitively felt among the 
poor and depressed, which may speedily bring 
us into the closest relations with those whom 
we disregard or overlook, because of the lowly 
station they now occupy; and every well- 
wisher of his country should feel the great 
importance of correcting, so far as education 
can effect it, the evil propensities and reckless 
temper of those young in years, whom every 
day is bringing nearer to the time in which 
they will take part in the grand movements 
which are yet to be witnessed in the shifting 
and tumultuous scenes of human society. We 
may turn away and determine not to heed the 
ties that bind us to those who walk in a hum- 
bler path than ourselves, but we cannot divest 
ourselves of the social relationship, which, in 
this country at least, link high and low, rich 
and poor, together, and merges, to a certain 
extent, in one common stock, the interest of 
property, the interest of labour, and the inter- 
est of education. It follows of course that 
wherever the moral feelings are debased, the 
intellectual faculties undeveloped, or the per- 
son degraded and enslaved, every class of 
society must bear a portion of the penalty ; 
and it makes itself felt in the interruptions of 
domestic tranquillity, the burden of taxes, or 
the insecurity of life and property. 
Considerations like these which force them- 
selves upon us merely as citizens of a great 
republic, receive doubled force when we mea- 
sure our obligations and our interests by the 
standard of Christianity. The religion of 
Christ is a religion of love and good will, a 
message of glad tidings to all people, equaliz- 
ing all by the terms of salvation, and in its 
eflects bringing down the high and noble to 
the foot of the cross, where it raises the beg- 
gar from the dunghill to sit among princes ; 
| thus making all to feel as brethren, members 
}of one household, with one common Master. 
It seems then peculiarly appropriate for the 
We have commenced in our present num- | disciple of Him who came to seek and to save 
ber an account of “The Training Schools of| that which was lost, to direct his attention, at 
Price’s Patent Candle Company,” not merely | least in part, to the lowly and the abject, and 
because of the lively manner in which the! to seek by whatever means may be within his 
narrative is given, but for the practical lesson | power, to instruct their minds and ameliorate 
|it teaches in relation to the effect which may | their condition. Destitute children, those 
be produced on children of what are called the | thrown upon the world with but little or no 
lowest class, by the judicious efforts of those 


parental care, or who are obliged to spend the 
who, while profiting by their labour, are de-| usually joyous days of childhood, in labour, to 
sirous, or at least willing to see them rendered 


| procure the means of subsistence, have the 
more respectable and more efficient. The| strongest claims upon our sympathy, and 
moral and literary training of both boys and | should receive sufficient of the attention and 
girls, who are necessarily left very much at} care of those more favoured with this world’s 
their own disposal, while their parents are | goods, to secure for them a portion of literary 
toiling for daily bread; and more especially | and moral culture so as to prevent their growing 
of the boys, who in our large cities spend | up in degrading ignorance of their standing as 
most of their time in the streets, engaging in| intellectual immortal beings, and the duties 
whatever offers itself to their misdirected at- | they owe to themselves and to the community, 


























tion, selected from the best publications of the 
day, and the best authors in the language, we 
do not hesitate to claim for “ The Friend” a 
high rank. As a storehouse of biographical 
essays and historical researches, original and 
selected, relating to the Society, as containing 
the official documents published by the seve- 
ral Yearly Meetings, and reports and state- 
ments of the various useful and benevolent 
associations existing among Friends—those 
twenty-five volumes are invaluable; and all 
who desire to complete a work which will 
hereafter in these respects be so deemed, should 
endeavour before it is too late, to complete 
their copies, 

Though clouds may rest over the future as 
to our religious Society, the course which we 
have to pursue is clear and open. It is to 
advocate the cause of ancient principles, to 
maintain that testimony against error which 
is part and parcel of every sincere, rightly- 
grounded testimony to Truth, and to do this 
rmildly but firmly, dispassionately but fear- 
lessly. What the principles are, which are 
now and for some time past have been, at 
issue, no one can misunderstand who care- 
fully examines Edward Ash’s letter of resig- 
nation, the postscript to that letter, and the 
lcomments of the “London Friend.” They 
involve questions of the highest practical im- 
portance, covering the whole ground of Qua- 
ker doctrine and practice. They imply a dis- 
sent from many of our most precious testimo- 
nies, and a disposition to narrow down and 
explain away the great Christian doctrine of 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, till it has little or nothing in it 
to distinguish it from the very views entertain- 
ed by those societies from among whom George 
Fox and his associates came forth, because they 
had a testimony to bear against them. 

The defence of the doctrines of the New 
Testament as set forth by Fox and Penn, by 
Barclay and Penington, in the points called | 
in question, and the maintenance of the sys- 
tem of Church government instituted by the 
its Great Head for the protection of the mem- 
bers as well as the defence of the Society, we | 
| conceive to be the duty of every true Friend 
| at the present day ; and in that advocacy the | 
| columns of * ‘The Friend” will, we trust, never 
be found wanting. 
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Wherever children are brought together in 
large numbers to perform manual labour, 
there is great danger unless some system 
for their proper training is vigorously carried 
out, of their corrupting each other, and becom- 
ing more and more expert in vice. To pre- 
vent this proclivity to degradation, their em- 
ployers should be continually on the watch to 
maintain “training schools,” by rendering 
them so attractive, as to secure the voluntary 
co-operation of the children; and thus the 
community would have some guaranty that it 
would not eventually suffer from that congre- 
gating together of hundreds of young men, 
young women and children, which extensive 
manufacturing necessarily involves, 

There are some things in the “ Training 
Schools of Price’s Patent Candle Company,” 
which we cannot commend; but still it is a 
cheering thing to find that a system so admis- 
sible in most of its features, is so successfully 
operating on hundreds of the children of the 
poorest class in London. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received from Mount Pleasant, 
information that the Select Yearly Meeting 
was held on the 4th instant, at which several 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings were pre- 
sent with minutes or certificates. The Gene- 
ral Meeting convened on the morning of the 
6th, and was about the usual size. The 
Epistles from the Yearly Meetings in Great 
Britain and on this Continent were read; the 
meeting declined the reading of that from the 
larger body in New England. On Third- 
day, the Representatives not agreeing on 
names for Clerk and Assistant, those appoint- 
ed last year, were continued in their respective 
stations, and the meeting entered on the con- 
sideration of the state of Society as exhibited 
by the Answers to the Queries, On Fourth- 
day, the document issued by the late Confer- 
ence was offered, but the meeting declined 
reading it. We shall defer giving further 
particulars until a future number. The meet- 
ing concluded on Sixth-day, the 10th inst. 





New Publications of the Tract Association. 


Tue Sevecr Reaper No. 3, has_ been 
published, and is now for sale at the book- 
store, No, 84 Mulberry street. It is a volume 
of 408 pages, printed on good paper, and sub- 
stantially bound. The reading lessons have 
been selected with care, and are, so far as we 
could judge, in point of moral and religious 
tendency, entirely unexceptionabie. With 
much by recent writers, we were glad to find 
some of our old favourites, the “ Morning 
Hymn,” by Milton, the ‘ Messiah,” by Pope, 
and the “ Hymn to the Seasons,” by ‘Thom- 
son. We think the book is well adapted for 
the higher classes in schools, and could wish 
that it might be extensively introduced into 
use throughout this country. 

Tne Morat Atmanac for 1853, has also 
been published, and in addition to a variety 
of interesting and instructive matter of similar 
character to that given in previous years, this 
contains the times of holding the Quarterly, 


Monthly, and particular Meetings, within the 
compass of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

We are informed that the funds of the As- 
sociation are exhausted, so that it has not the 
means of meeting the demands on it arising 
from its recent publications, Unless our 
Friends contribute to its aid, the operations of 
the Society must be crippled. We doubt not 
but many are warmly interested in its move- 
ments, and we hope such will be willing to 
place in the hands of some one of the Mana- 
gers, or leave at the bookstore, No 84 Mul- 
berry street, such donation as they may feel 
able and willing to make. 





We insert the following abstract from the 
Postage Law recently enacted by Congress, 
for the benefit of our subscribers. ‘The law 
goes into effect the first of next month. 


The National Intelligencer publishes the rates of 
postage under the new law, as prepared at the Post 
Office Department. The rates, when paid quarterly, 
in advance, are as follows :— 


Quarterly Postage in Advance on Newspapers. 


week, 

Semi- 
weekly. 

Semi- 
monthly. 





Six times a 
Tri-weekly. 


2 
3 
a 


| Weekly. 





Cts, | Cts. | Cts, | Cts. Cis} 
Weekly newspapers | 
(one copy only) 
sent to actual sub 
scribers within 
the county where 
printed and pub 
lished, - - 
Newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, not ex- 
ceeding 1 }ounces 
in weight, when 
circulated in the 
State where pub- 
lished, - - - 
Newspapers and pe- 
riodicals of the | 
weight of 3 oz. 
and under, sent 
to any part of the 
United States, | 453 | 39 | 194] 13 
Over 3 and not over | 
4 ounces, - - 91 | 78 39 | 
| Over 4 and not over 
Sounces, - - | 1.364$1.17) 584) 38 194 9 /4) 
| Over 5 and not over | | 
G ounces, - - | 1.82 /1.56 | 52 126 | 12 |6 
Over 6 and not over | | 
Tounces, - - |2.274/1.95 974] 65 |32}) 15 |74 
Over 7 and not over | 
8 ounces, - }2.34:1.17| 78 
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RECEIPTS. 

Reccived from E. Stubbs, agent, $1, and for R. Tal- 
bert, $4, vuls. 25 and 26, for S. K. Church, $2, vol. 26; 
from Kk. W. Hodson, $4, to 52, vol. 25; from L. S. 
Mote, tor T. Hasket, $5, to No. 4, vol. 24; from M. 
Dingman, $2, vol. 26; from H. Knowles, agent, for J. 
P. Carpenter, H. A. Knowles, and Abin. A. Knowles, 
$2 cach, vol. 26. 





AGENTS OF “THE FRIEND.” 


MAINE. 

William Hill, North Berwick. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

James Austin, Nantuckct. 


George M. Eddy, New Bedford. 
Israel Buffinton, Fall River. 
George F. Read, Salem. 
William B. Oliver, Lynn. 
VERMONT. 
Amos Battey, Starksboro’. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Charles Perry, Westerly. 
NEW YORK, 
Henry Robinson, 568 Water strect, N. Y. 
John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 
David Bell, Rochester. 
‘'homas Townsend, Lowville. 
John King, Ledyard. 
Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 
Francis H. Williams, Jacksonville P. O. 
Henry Knowles, Smyrna, Chenango co. 
Smith Upton, Clinton Corners, Duchess cv. 
NEW JERSEY. 
John Biskop, Columbus. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Joel Wilson, Rahway. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 
Wm. Carpenter, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Malin, Whiteland. 
Joshua B. Pusey, Londongrove. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 
Joel Evans, Springfield. 
James Moon, Attleborough, Bucks co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Benton P. O., Columbia co. 
Daniel P. Griffith, Brownsville, Fayette co. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming co. 
Daniel Thompson, Strickerville P. O. 
MARYLAND. 
Joseph J. Hopkins, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thos. H. Worthington, Darlington, Harford co, 
-VIRGINIA. 
William Davis, jr., Lynchburg. 
Robert White, Barber’s % Roads P. O. 
Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
John Russel, New Garden. 
David Beard, Westminster. 
OHIO. 
James Taylor, Cincinnati. 
James Stanton, Barnesville, Belmont co. 
Elisha Stubbs, West Elkton, Preble co. 
Jehu Fawcett, Salem, Columbiana co, 
Gershom Perdue, East Monroc, Highland co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware co. 
Joshua Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan co. 
Caleb Bracken, Flushing, Belmont co. 
John Hunt, P. M., Martinsville, Clinton co. 
Samuel B. Smith, Smyrna, Harrison co. 
Joshua Maule, Colerain, Belmont co. 
Mark Willets, Smithfield, Jefferson co. 
Nathan P. Hall, Harrisville, Harrison co, 
Asa Garretson, Somerton, Belmont co. 
Dr. George Michener, Chester Hill, Morgan co, 
INDIANA, 
Beriah Kenyon, Richmond, Wayne co. 
John S. Harned, P. M., Canton, Washington co. 
Jocl Parker, P. M., New Garden, Wayne co. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph Gibbons, Raisin, Lenawee co. 
IOWA. 
Joseph D. Hoag, East Grove, Henry co. 
CANADA WEST. 
Augustus Rogers, New Market, Home Dist. 
William Wright, Pickering. Do. 


{3 Subscribers will oblige by paying the amounts 
duc by them, to the agent most convenient. Bills to 
most of those indebted, will shortly be forwarded in 
the paper. 


“The Friend,” and other books may be neatly 
bound, by being scent to the Office. 





Diep, at Cropwell, New Jersey, at the residenée of 
her brother, Samuel Lippincott, on the 22d of Eighth 
month, 1852, Hore Lirpincorr, in the 79th year of 
her age; an esteemed member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting. 
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